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THRE 
| 
hat wrist upsetting of a ip which 
lower portion of the ulna. For the last three “4 
and very little tumefaction. 
rritation, as more or ysmenor thopa. 
1 consulted a physician, who ordered the appl 
had been on but.a 
od on my approachin bed-side, were 
nat increased in force and 
rreat igi y of the muscles, the body t 
on of the forearms, fingers and toes. 
exert herself powerfully, making strot 
esting great distress and Aa = 
of spasm, blood to the amount of 
1 opium, twenty grains of the former and sx 9! 
ary s between the spasms the powers. of 
nimpaired, and the patient appeared conecios 
ould complain of exci pai in the 
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peat the opium every two hours in increased doses. Examined the wrist ; 
cation of bread and milk poultice, with the addition of pulvis opii over 
Twelve o'clock, hight. Obliged to leave my patient. Ordered, at 
the expiration of tro and wn pee. 


iration and two The spasms had 
had witnessed, 


in 


At this stage of the case, 12 o'clock, M., and about 18 hours from 
the commencement of the spasms, I resolved on trying the tobacco enema, 
for which purpose about the third part of a threepenny paper of cut to- 
bacco to one pint of boiling water was ordered, and of this infusion take 


followed by similar effect. Now way o how beets, 
and ordered a repetition of the enema every hour. 

Seven o’clock, P.M. She has taken the tobacco six times. No re- 
turn of spasms unless the tine, I find that the 


effect ; sickness and prostra- 
tion more severe, with an increase of the iting. I also consider the 
tendency to spasm as being much diminished. the strength of 


the enema, and give the same at intervals of two hours, unless sooner re- 
complains wrist. Repeat tice every hours, 
covering the same with moistened, cut tobacco. ‘a 
Saturday, 6 o’clock, A. M. Patient got some rest during the night. 
Considerable feverish action ; mouth days 


Saturday, 9 o’clock, A. M., returned to my patient. Ascertained that 
the spasms had ceased after taking the opium, cal. andi . which was ; 
now returned in 
with evident tri 
contraction of the y and limbs, causing great suffering 
of the patient, as was evinced by her putting her a to the jaws 
and muscles of the neck. As soon as the jaws could be separated, | 
opium and calomel 20 grains each were given, and in a short time fol- qs 
lowed by castor oil and spts. terebinth. Complained of uneasiness at the 3 
stomach, which was followed the oil and = 
an aving patient begins , 
to be much prostrated, coolness surface, and profuse piration 
breaking out; great relaxation of all the muscles, and ted tasniing ; 
loosed. In twenty minutes muscles very much relaxed; a feeling of ex- 
treme nausea with some vomiting. A great change is perceptible in the 
countenance ; from fulness and redness, it has now become pale and con- 
tracted, and the whole body and limbs covered with perspiration. One | 
hour and fifteen minutes having passed since the tobacco was given, more 
redness and heat of surface become apparent; pulse increasing in force 
and frequency, with some twitching of he eyelids, and a starting of tears. -° 
Spasms return, though not as violent. T'wo or three follow in quick suc- 1 


tress at the stomach. The jaws were set once during the night, but 
gave way after the administration of the tobacco. Give the pulvis anti- 

i elm, 
Six o'clock, P. M. Has had no spasm during the day, and has not 
taken any of the weed. Some tendency to twitching of the muscles 
when she falls asleep. Give four grs. of the pulvis Doveri, combined 
with camphor, once in four hours. 

Monday, 7 o’clock, A. M. Rested well during the night ; tongue moist, 
and all appearances highly favorable. 

Tuesday. She has been dressed and is sitting up.: Feels no pain in 
the wrist, and complains of nothing except feeling somewhat weak. 
Thursday. 1 consider my patient cured, her appetite havin 
and the wrist being free from pain. B. E. Bowen. 
Mexico (Oswego Co.), N. Y., Feb. 27, 1841. 


REVIEW OF DR. GROSS’S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 
{Continued from page 46.} 


Arrer the blood, there follow ten cha upon the following systems, 
viz., the cellular, the adipous, the embracing ar- 
teries, veins and lymphatics, the system of the joints, the osseous system, 
the cutaneous and the nervous systems. Here it will be observed that 
two important systems are omitted; the mucous, and the serous. They 
come up, however, in the course of the work, and their lesions are con- 
sidered in connection with the organs in which they occur, and with the 
muscular system and the joints. The fibrous and the cartilaginous sys- 
tems are likewise dis of in conjunction with the muscular system 
and the joints. “It is no easy matter to arrive at an accurate classification 
ids and fluids of the body—one suit the 
arrangement adopted by our author will, perhaps, please the ma- 
~ had his readers as apt ies which could have been devised. 
following lesions of the cellular texture are briefly and accurately 
described, viz., acute and chronic gr oe serous infiltra- 
tions, hemorrhage, emphysema, foreign substances, and parasitic animals. 
The followin hee hemorrhage deserve attention. 

hast heeds alias from a rupture of the bloodvessels, pro- 
duced by external violence, or by some internal cause, the precise nature 
of which is not so well understood. In the former case, the fluid, al- 
though sometimes widely diffused, generally forms an elastic, circumscribed 
tumor, technically denominated an ecchymosis ; in the latter, it 1s more 
commonly seen in small patches of a dark purple color, which have re- 
ceived de lations, death-marks, 

These spots, which are always most conspicuous on the posterior part: 
the body, are very distinct syfeorall who die from petechial fevers, the 
: , and the scurvy, and can be readily distinguished from ecchymoses 
the entire absence of all signs of violence. Suggillations, however, 
do pot always arise exclusively in the manner here indicated. In many 


' 
> 


“It has been i by some, whether the adipous tissue is suscep- 
t 


at one time very current amongst physiologists, substance is not 
In endeavoring to solve this problem, the reader should bear in mind the 
distinction between the adipous tissue, properly so called, and the fat. 
The one, as has been already seen, is an nized substance, provided 
with bloodvessels, nerves absorbents, is, therefore, liable to the 


Several interesting cases Sa Se adipous texture are re- 
infers the 


aneurism, 
_ which consists “in an enlarged and nodulated state of the artery, similar 
to that of a varicose vein ;” 4, the anastomotic aneurism, which is com- 
posed of a congeries of convoluted capillary arteries and veins, dilated into 
a soft, pulsating tumor, generally of a bright florid tint, but occasionally of a 
bluish, mulberry, or purple color ;” 5, the aneurismal varix, which most 
usually occurs from venesection. 

From the chapter on the veins, in which the author has treated of in- 
flammation, suppuration, ulceration, hypertrophy, dilatation, obliteration, 

topic. 

“The question may be asked, in conclusion—in what manner does air, 
when introduced into the venous system, operate so as to produce these 
deleterious effects ? This gn be ban 


88 Elements of Pathological Anatomy. 
instances, if not in most, they result merely from an accumulation of blood in 
the capillary vessels of the skin and cellular tissue,-without any extrava- 
sation whatever. ‘These facts should be borne in mind, as they have a most 
important bearing upon legal medicine. For the want of correct infor- 
mation upon this subject, errors the most serious have sometimes been com- 
mitted by physicians.” 

OF inthammatior ine other, on th contrary, being more 
ganic, must of course, be insusceptible of morbid action. In acute in- 

tion, the adipous tissue assumes a dark reddish aspect, and always 

manifests a peculiar tendency to slough, in consequence, it would seem, 
of its vascular and nervous endowments being too feeble to offer the ne- 
cessary resistance. In peritonitis, I have several times seen the fatty , 
omentum inflamed in one part, and gangrenous in another, though there 
The adipous texture is also liable to atrophy and melanosis. Under the 
head of the muscular system are described lesions of the muscles, tendons, 
aponeuroses, and =— burses, and the chapter devoted to these struc- 
tures is very complete. 

comes next, and the diseases to which arteries, 
veins ymphatics are subject, are accurately portrayed. Five species 
of aneurism are described iuetrated, vis., the sacculated, in which 
‘‘ the coats-of the artery are dilated into one or more pouches, occupying 
limited portion of its circumference ;” 2, the in Shick 
“the dilatation embraces the entire circumference of the vessel, varying : 


& 
q 


atrophy, osteo-sanguineous aneurism, asteo- 


end 

first on the periosteum and the last on the medullary > are 
taken up almost entirely in the consideration of inflammation of these 


hyper fhe en sections : 1, the skin ; 2, the nails ; 


keloides (a little tumor whose ma 
resembles the claws of a crab), encephaloid, eiloides (a disease ately 
scribed so called its coil-like dis- 
tion), , enc tumors, and hemorrha 
Ponder the second head he hes 
following classes : 1, (scarla- 


7, cal ; syphilitic diseases ; 9, stains 

on the nails and hairs 
sents tod of th and o 
which the nails grow.” He advocates the affirmative of the question, 
“are the hairs organizable ?”’ and brings forward several interesting facts 
to prove the position. He refers mscet of the lesions of the hairs to ie- 
flammation of their follicles, describes the Polish plait (an endemic of 


Poland and Tartary), atrophy, h 
des udes to the accidental development 
The chapter upon the nervous system is divided into the five following 
sections 1, general observations ; 2, lesions of the cerebral envelops; 3, 
lesions of the brain ; 4, lesions of the spinal cord ; 5, lesions of the nerves. 
The following remarks upon the structure of the white and substance 
studies for fifteen or twenty years. white substance” (of the 
brain and spinal cord) “is essentially fibrous, and the gray essentially 
Cie wh texture of both appears to be made up of delicate glo- 
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tissue into cartilage, perhaps, proceeding on to bone, rather than of actual 
reproduction ? And we set ack query in t0 the 
second case given by our author, in which “the upper half of the astraga- 
lus which had s 

maining lesions of 

e7The tenth che the ies about si 

ten pter, upon cutaneous system, occupies about sixty- 
five We shall merely attempt to give the reader a idea of 
its different layers the power ion (the greatest to the cuticle \ 
and the least to the dermis), he divides the lesions of this structure into : 
| : - Under the first he has embraced a num- 
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resolves i 


toa 


ity of which, always small, varies in different parts of the cerebro-spinal 
it its fibrous appearance ; in ; are disposed irregularly, 
without any assignable order.” The author believes in the existence of 
hologists, Kellie, Al bie. Cl 
buck, and others, “‘ that the castgieten uniformly contains the same 
amount of blood, no matter what may be the am <r | 
is proposition is based u dogma in is incompressible 
and “removed fom the infvene ofthe atmoepbere, and tht i always 
fills accurately the cranial cavity.” ‘The first item of this position Dr. 
Gross is disposed to admit, but he denies the two latter. 
“From the foregoing facts, and the reasoning founded on them, we 
are fully warranted, I think, in concluding that, although the brain itself 
is really incompressible, and in some degree beyond the influence of at- 
sent to it is liable to the same variation as in other parts of the system, — .. 
low diet, and other depletory measures. If this deduction be true, as 
there is just grounds to believe it is, the. conjecture of Abercrombie and 
: Clutterbuck, that we cannot lessen the blood in the head, in 
any material degree, by our evacuations, into a ‘ baseless 
fabric,’ void even af the shadow of proof.’ 
ideration of on ion, tumors 
mater; arachnitis ; and inflammation, tubercles, and: ossification of the 
are inflammation, softening, suppuration and apoplexy. section 
opens with an investigation of the question, “does the brain cicatrize ?”” 
which is decided in the affirmative. Softening of the brain is considered 
a very common lesion. 
“ Softening of the brain, a lesion first accurately described by Dr. Rostan, 
of Paris, is decidedly the most frequent disease of the whole nervous sys 
tem—even more so, perhaps, than apoplectic effusions. It is very com 
mon in old subjects, but no age seems to be exempt from it; and, if we 
| may credit the assertions of Billard, one of the most admirable writers on 
infantile maladies, there is reason to believe that it may exist also as an 
intra-uterine affection. 
: “There is no part of the encephalic mass in which softening has not, 
at one period or another, been observed. ‘The structures, however, most 
; lable to it, are such as are most obnoxious to sanguineous effusions, as 
, the fornix, interventricular septum, great commissure, optic thalami, and 
striated bodies—the frequency with which they are affected being, accord 
/ ne) aoe observations, in the order in which they are here enumer 
: rated. In the majority of cases, the figurate bodies are alone implicated, 
the cineritious texture retaining its normal characters ; yet instances somer 
times occur in which the wholo bin aod spiel cord are 
| soft pulpy matter, with scarcely a trace of their primitive orgal 


latter phenomenon, however, is not frequent. 


“re term apo is of Greek derivation, and literally signifies a 
stroke or blow. lesion which it serves to designate, and which tn- 
variably depends upon ; effusion, exhibits a remarkable variety 


that 

. Gross does not or cannot establish. Now if any one 
will take the trouble to consult authorities u this subject, he will find 
each and every writer contending for a single favorite view of the imme- 
diate cause. Rochoux, who has written an able treatise on apo ’ 
affirms that it is the result of a previous morbid action of the brain itself. 
Abercrombie believes that it depends simply upon an interrupted circula- 


brain whatever? In such cases as the last we can a 
of the disease only, with any certainty, to sanguineous-congestion, depen- 


dent either upon arterial excitement (accompanied, perha ween. 9 
of the left ventile of the bear), y of the 
ventricle Ae Dart itati of the blood, preventing the 

due return of this fluid from the encephalon. 
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bo take ws with him in his exclu- 
as seat and exten many cases is poured in su 
stance of the brain; in some, upon the external surface; and in some, 
again, into the ventricles. 
frequent ; next to this is the meningeal, or that in which the fluid is ex- 
travasated upon the surface of the brain ; and the most common of all, is 

wher itis died through the cerebral dave” 
That extravasation of is a 
tion, while many make actual pressure upon a see qua non in 
its pathology. Others, again, contend that simple sanguineous engorge- 
ment of the vessels, apart from extravasation, is entirely adequate to its ° 
production. We believe the only correct view of the matter is to be ob- 
tained by the admission of all these phenomena. How often do we find, 
upon post-mortem examination, congestion of the brain, with or without 
extravasation? nces of the 

(To be continued. 

[= 
DISCREPANCIES IN MEDICAL EVIDENCE—TRIAL OF MRS. KINNEY. 
{iv adverting to the important subject of medical evidence, a few weeks 
since, we presented a synoptical view of the importance which courts of 
law attach in many cases Ito the testimony of physicians, vege» F 
like Dr. hanning’s excellent advice to the medical class, the other day, 
the , « not inly, say so.” Lafe or 
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fall from the lips of a practitioner of medicine. We here subjoin an ex- 
tract from Mr. Chandler’s Law Reporter, for March, a monthly publica- 
dence rendered in the celebrated trial of Hannah Kinney, for the murder 
of her husband, made on the mind of a practising lawyer of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts. We present it on account of the gene- 
ral bearing which it has on an important subject, and not for the censure 
implied in the particular instance alluded to. 

Now, tho quent in: the cus wank there was arsenic in the 
stomach ; but in a capital trial, where a doubt is to it, there was de- 
fence enough in the uncertainty of the scientific analysis. To say the 
least of the course pursued, it is in striking contrast with the precision and 
accuracy of the experiments of M. Orfila, the late trial of Madame Laf- 


5 


Tt does not affect this view of the subject, that it is altogether 
the contents of the stomach, which were chemically analyzed 
identical contents of the stomach of the deceased. In many 


i 


: 
| 


in scientific investigations we certainties. We look for 
So, in the appearance of the body of a murdered man, we 


i 


scientific men uniform and strictly accurate details. But how is it here? 
Dr. Storer testified, according to the report before us, that “he saw the 
organs when removed, and the large ecchymosis, which was an inch or 
more in diameter. ‘There was one smaller.” We infer from this that 
there were but two ecchymoses ; one being “an inch or more in diame- 
” an expression which strikes us as quite too general and loose in such 
three inches , and two small ones.” Dr. testified 
there were “ several ecchymoses, or dark spots;” and in an article 
in a late number of the Boston Medical and Surgical Joumal, he says: 


5 
2 


tne ; but 
here iS a Vulgar saying, Wat “an inch in Man's nose 1s 

considerable ”—and a difference between these witnesses of several 
square inches in the size of an ecchymosis in a human stomach, and in 
a difficulty in determining the exact size of one of these spots from its na- 
ture, it appearing that the large ecchymosis was “ well defined.” 
| tion to ts. strong circumstance against the prisoner in i 
cuusidesed wae, that scene ton wes propased for the by his 
which was tasted by Goodwin, and in which he noticed a white sediment, 
| and he was himself taken violently sick afterwards. Dr. Storer testified, that 
F the second time he called, he saw Goodwin administer some tea, and some- 
inking he vomited. Subsequently, Goodwin testified that Dr. 
wes when. the san wes given; sad the daster 
he must have been mistaken ; that tea was administered, and he supposed 
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Goodwin was present till Goodwin had told him to the contrary. Now, 
we are curious to know who did administer this tea in the presence of 
Dr. Storer. What man was present? Was any man there with him the 
second time? Was any tea administered in his presence? 
Again ; he testified to a conversation with Mrs. Kinney on Tuesday 
after the funeral, which was on Monday. This conversation, and 
ticularly the time when it took , was of the utmost importance. 
evidence seems to show conclusively, that he was mistaken as to the 
time, and he subsequently admitted, that he was mistaken as to the 
son who came for him. It is unfortunate, to say the least, that all t 
inaccuracies in matters of so much importance, be chargeable upon 
geen these things not merely for the of showing, that 
We mention ings not y purpose ing, 
the estimation in which medical evidence is held by our profession, is not 
without some cause; but to show, that medical gentlemen ought to feel 
bound in cases of suspected poison to exercise all that care and circum- 
i izance. Dates, conversations, and more than all, details of 
facts and appearances, ought to be carefully noted ; and, then, we cannot 
help adding, that this in tion should be detailed in the witness’ box 
calmly, forcibly and systematically. The object there, is to obtain the 
truth upon a given subject. It is no for raidom assertions to be 
corrected by out-door conversation. Nor is it a proper occasion to give 
proofs of erudition—to astonish the unlearned, or talk of matters and 
things in general. The medical gentlemen whom we have mentioned, 
rank high in their profession and as men of science. Two of them at 
least appeared extremely well upon the stand; and we trust that nothi 
we hove anid will be constracd calling lo question the 
a sp accuracy of the third. We cannot take leave of the subject 
ithout saying that Dr. Harrington, who is not a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, appeared as well on the stand, and testified as 
clearly, as any witness at the trial. — 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY.* 


To say that the multiplication of elementary treatises on chemistry has 
been far beyond the wants of the cane weal be un . 

the work before us, professing to “ contain every chemical theory and fact 
with which the student can with propriety be required to be familiar,” 
calls for special notice. Notwithstanding the annunciation which we have 
quoted, a few lines further on we are told that the learner is only “ to 


© First Principles of Chemistry, familiar introduction science, 
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consider it” (this treatise, that contains “every chemical -theory and 
fact”) nothing “ more than an easy introduction to the study of works of 
a more extensive design.” We should like to be informed how a work 
that professes to be but an “easy introduction,” is to give every chemical 
theory and fact. 

We are also told in the preface that heat, electricity and magnetism 
form no part of chemistry ; this is truly a great and aE discovery. 
The labors of Davy, Faraday and Daniell are, then, to be of no impor- 
tance to the chemical student—a discovery that must unquestionably re- 
dound to the honor of our learned authen, tee beyond that of the privilege 
of appending to his name LL.D. But in the same paragraph it is dis- 
tinctly stated the “ principles (viz., of heat, electricity and magnetism) 
must be known to every chemist.” 

Various statements are made in the preface which pete any Syne 
tent. We are next informed that “ the analytic method has in gene- 
ral pursued, in preference to the synthetic, as better adapted to the capaci- 
ties of those for whose use the work is intended.” At page 96 commences 
the description of the atmosphere, and at page 149 we have nitrogen ; to 
this succeeds nitric acid, so that oxygen and nitrogen, its constituents 
analysis, being first described, the product of their union follows. A 
this is one instance of Dr. Renwick’s “analytic method”! As to the 
best arrangement of the subjects in a chemical treatise, writers will, as 
es, Sag have, differ ; but let them be consistent. 

. Renwick tells us, in his preface, that “ the experiments ” “ have been 
selected from the notes prepared for courses of lectures which have now 
been continued for many years.” After so many years we should have 
looked for at least one original experiment ; but not one can be found in 
the book. They are all of the most familiar kind, all long koown, prac- 
tised, and described in all the school books onchemistry of the last twenty 


The preface concludes by a statement that the “authorities which have 
been principally consulted are Dumas and Mitscherlich ;” and Dr. R. tells 
us that he has preferred these to the English writers, not only as being of a 
higher order, but from the air of novelty which the neat and simple ar- 
rangement of their apparatus gives to the wood-cuts.” Now is not this 
perfectly ridiculous? There is not a wood-cut in the whole work which 
is not copied, says a learned correspondent, from some English or Ameri- 
can book on chemistry! We might direct the curious reader to the origi- 
nal of every wood-cut, did we not fear to present to our readers a dull and 
uninteresting catalogue of stolen s. A few must suffice. 

Fig. 1 is in most chemical books. Fig. 2 is copied from Davy, Hare, 
and others. Fig. 3, Davy, and most other English and American books. 
Fig. 4, Davy. Fig. 5, from the English and American treatises. Fig. 7, 
from Dr. Hare. ig 8 from Brande, and ‘others. Fig. 9, from a 
of books. Fig. 12, Henry and others. Figs. 13, 14 and 15, common to 
all chemical books. Fig. 16, Hare. Fig. 18, in all the books. In electri- 
city we find only the figures from Brande, Faraday, Hare, and subsequent 
writers. The same is the fact with rd to the figures in the pages on 
crystallization, &. Of the figures of the various kinds of apparatus, we 
find them all copied, without acknowledgment, from “ Griffith's chemical 
recreations,” Faraday’s “ manipulations,” Henry, Davy, and their suc- 
cessors. The figures of the apparatus to illustrate the properties of 
atmosphere are taken from the books in every chemist’s library. 4 


ears. 
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same is true with regard to each and all that follow. There is not one 
original form or arrangement of apparatus in the whole book. And this 
is preferring the “neat and simple arrangement” of the apparatus of 
Dumas and Mitscherlich, to that of English writers, as announced in the 
preface! There may be something in the effect of hard names upon a 
gaping public, but it is a mystification unworthy an LL.D. | 
The remarks which a sense of justice has compelled us to make upon a 
book that is presented with such attempt to mislead, and which has 
been so imprudently puffed in the N. York Review, might be extended 
and applied to the entire text. It is a most superficial abridgement, and 
often reprint, of the thousand and one crude and indefinite elements of 
the science of which it professes to treat. It is not sufficiently minute and 
exact for the adept, or correct and explicit enough for the beginner. Oc- 
casionally the results of experiments or analyses by European chemists 
are briefly given, but these are copied from Turner or some other English 
writer’s work. We do not find, on careful examination, the slightest evi- 
dence that the doctor has any acquaintance with the works of Dumas or 
Mitscherlich, but, on the contrary, abundant proof that he has relied upon 
ar and American statements for all that is asserted. 
aving been induéed to purchase this book, from the unqualified puff 
upon it in the N. York Review, and from the recommendation of it by a 
popular lecturer, we feel it our duty to speak of it with truth and sincerity, 
that others may not suffer the sad disappointment which we have under- 
gone. It is high time that those who are looked up to as judges of the 
merits of a work, especially on science, should be more independent and 
speak plainly of the works they profess to have examined. The young 
student relies upon their opinion, and should not be led by indiscriminate 
praise to spend his money upon what is superficial and of no value. The 
reviewer or the teacher, who, from fear of giving offence, is unwilling to 
express a true estimate of a work like this, is doing more to retard the 
gress of science among us, than can be compensated by all his teachin 
Every one who is at all conversant with chemistry, and who impartially 
examines this book of Dr. Renwick, must pronounce it one of the most 
pretending and superficial works which this country has as yet produced. 


Medical Relief of the sick Poor.—A pamphlet from the philanthrop 
pen of Austin Flint, M.D., entitled an “ Appeal to the Citizens of Buffalo 
and of the and more efficient means of 
medical relief for the sick Poor,” is well worthy of the careful examina- 
tion of ‘the people to whom it is addressed. Dr. F.’s object is to interest 
the community in the deplorable condition of the sick paupers found in 
miserable tenements—too feeble to be removed to the Almshouse, alread 
overflowing with needy inmates. The result of this state of things is 
plainly to be seen :—* Medical directions are seldom observed with any 
of care, and the eeee for the sick are perverted to very 
di t purposes than those for which they were designed—the patient 
being left to die without receiving even the benefit to be derived from the 
imperfect means of relief which the system (out-door assistance) provides.” 
He recommends the establishment of a hospital. This is judicious and 
humane. In connection with a public hospital, Dr. Flint of the 


of a medical di bei uired the 


a 
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The Philosophy of _Homeopathy.—In one of Dr. Coates’s late animated 
and instructive lectures, he went into a critical analysis of the pretensions 
of this system of medical practice. Had the most devoted advocate for 
the doctrine that the is greater than the whole, been present, he would 


something good in it. 
ing little pellicles of pulverized sand, grown a thousand times more potent 
in consequence of being impalpable, and by operating strongly on the 


Jefferson Medical College.—There are such various accounts circulating 
here, about the sudden loss of tonicity in that heretofore spirit-stirring 
school of medicine, that it would gratify a host of inquirers if some Phila- 
delphia gentleman would have the kindness to favor the public with a 
statement of the facts. One day it is reported that several of the faculty 
have emigrated to New York; the next, it is said that it may have been a 
sort of condition, in organizing a medical department in the University of 
New York, that the death of the Jefferson should follow. Although there 
are many tricks in trade, it seems impossible that there should have been 
any confidential arrangement of the kind in this instance. It is quite 
certain that the proposed University school must be sustained by great 
pectation indu of breaking up or breaking down old m 
and the board of trustees must first take 
Dr. from the chair of surgery in that College—and if they hope 


Medical Intelligence. oT 
are cogent, humane and honorable to the intelligence of the author. If 
: the Buffalonians are not moved by this appeal, they must indeed be in- 
sensible to the sufferings of the sick poor. 
ight well to see his figure of t spindle in inning jenny, cir 
culating the There is a class of timid, weak-minded 
physicians, to be found in all the States, who for the sake of enlarging the 
receipts of practice, or obtaining that which a never had, — 
where the remark promises to be most effectual, that they discover 
lausibility in the theory of homeopathy, and admit that there may be 
imagination S as uncullivaied as own, 
| restorations to health, although they are as totally ignorant of the funda- 
mental principles of hom@opathy as the tribe of Flat Head Indians: 
There is an alarming amount of deception and down-right eT laid to 
the charge of some of those who would be designated as respectable phy- 
sicians. They are exercising a low cunning, without a particle of moral 
| honesty. Young men who are about commencing professional life have 
, been heard to speak — of trying their luck at this favorite trick—it 
being absolutely regarded in that light—on the gullibility of the people. 
This circumstance, without any additional display of hypocrisy, shows. 
that they do not even sores the intentions of Léssoanedneste taught 
. by those who have honestly studied it, and are sincere in practising it. In 
a word, ridiculous and farcical as we regard the whole subject of Hahne- 
mannism, we have a far greater contempt for those of our allopathic breth- 
ren who are so mean as to stoop to this miserable management for the sake 
of a little evanescent distinction, or a little more money than they would 
: otherwise obtain by an upright, dignified intercourse with society. 
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to succeed without doing so, they will assuredly be disappointed. He is 
an admirable lecturer, whom students will follow let him be where he may. 


Chair of T: and Practice at Lexington, Ky.—Notice is given in 
the public papers that a vacancy in the above-named chair, in the medical 
department of Transylvania University, is to be filled—and candidates are 
invited to forward their address to the dean of the faculty before the first 
day of June. The name of the successful candidate only will be made 
known. This is a novel method of getting a professor, but far better than 
the old custom of nepotism, so general in the schools. 


Louisville Medical Institute.—In the official catalogue of the Institute, 
which has the matriculated names of 205 students, is the introductory 
discourse of Dr. Drake, published by the class. We have not read it— 
but as he never commits himself, we are fully expecting great pleasure 
from its perusal. 


Wonders of Vision.—Dr. Wallace, an oculist of New York, whose 
name has been repeatedly mentioned in this Journal, in reference to the 
anatomy or philosophy of the eye, has prepared an interesting little work 
with the above title. The before us has passed to a third edition, 
and is illustrated by many accurate engravings on wood, which are worth 
as much, alone, as Messrs. Saxon & Peirce, who have it on sale, ask for 
the whole book. 


Tying the Subclavian Artery.—Dr. Gross, the author, now in the chair 
of surgery at the Louisville Medical Institute, performed this operation 
successfully on a colored man on the llth of Feb., in presence of the 

A careful description of the operation may be looked for in the 
next Journal from Louisville. He has also been operating for strabismus. 
We are gratified that a man so deserving, is properly estimated in that 
enterprising city. 


Select Medical Library and Bulletin of Medical Science.—The first 
No. of the new ny series of Dr. Bell’s Journal and Library, pub- 
1 aay phia, has been issued, and makes a wey, appearance. 

e Library department comprises a com “ Practical Dictionary of 
Materia Medica,” by the Editor. — 


Post-mortem Appearances of Scott, the American Diver.—The circum- 
stances attending the death of Mr. Scott, who acquired no little notoriety 
in London, the last summer, from his feats of diving from great elevations 
into the water, have been detailed in most of the papers. On the occa- 
sion which terminated fatally he seems to have attempted various other 
feats for the amusement of the spectators, one of which consisted in suf- 
fering his body to be suspended for a time by a rope around his neck. 
After letting himself down by his hands, the knot of the rope being on the 
right-hand side of his head, he appeared to be showing the public the 
symptoms and convulsions of a hanging man; shrugging his shoulders, 
but not putting his handsup. After ing between five and six minutes, 


| 
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it to be suspected that he was dead, and on cutting him down it was 
found this suspicion was but too true. 

The body was examined 24 hours after death. It was a perfect model 
of symmetry and strength. There was a mark on the skin, round the 
neck, which appeared to be the result of the pressure of the rope duri 
life, rather than its post-mortem effects. This mark was quite superficial 
and did not extend to the cellular membrane. There was scarcely any 
mark over the larynx; it passed up anterior to the ears. The brain 
sented nothing at all unusual, except that it was somewhat at 
its posterior part; the spine was healthy and sound ; the lungs were 
much congested ; and the heart and large vessels were full of fluid ; 
the lining membrane of the air passages was particularly c . 

_ It was quite evident that death was the result of aephyxia, as in com- 
mon cases of hanging. It appears that the poor man was in the habit of 
suspending himself entirely by the lower jaw, the rope having been fixed 
by a “bowling knot” above the head, resting on the under surface of the 
lower jaw, about half way between its symphysis and its articulation. 
In the last attempt it is remarkable that the knot was a slip-knot, and not 
a bowling one ; and it is supposed that the accident was dependent, partly, 
upon this cause. He was quite sober at the time. 


Influence of Temperature.—“ The reduction of temperature alone, when 
the atmosphere reaches the freezing point, is fatal to a certain number of 
The Tables of Mortality, published at the General Register-office, for 
the last six weeks, afforded a striking illustration of this principle; the 
weather, after having been wet and mild, grew cold rather suddenly, and 
the immediate result was an increase in number of deaths registered 
from 860 to 1087. . 


Application for Baldness.—The following ointment has been recom- 
mended in cases of baldness: Iodine, 3ss.; lard. 3iss. Abouta twelfth 
part to be rubbed every other day on the scalp until absorbed ; the strength 
and frequency, however, to be regulated by circumstances. 


Diev,—At Washington, D. C., Francis Smith Beattie, M.D., a native of Orange 
Co, N.Y. late Collector of the Port of Marks, Florida. 
Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending March 13, 28.—Males, 13 


Of consum —debility, wt —disease in the throat, i si 1 
sudden, 2— ‘tts, ofthe heart, 


The following were the numbers of deaths registered in the six weeks; 
and the temperature has been added from the tables kept at the Royal So- 
ciety’s rooms by Mr. Robertson, to whose politeness we are indebted for 
the observations :— Week, a. Nov. 14, number of deaths 885, daily 
mean temperature 48 degrees. Ending Nov. 21, deaths 897, pe mean 
45. Nov. 28, deaths 862, daily mean 42. Dec. 5, deaths 1087, daily 

. mean 41. Dec. 12, deaths 1059, daily mean 39. Dec. 19, deaths 1056, 
daily mean 30. The greatest increase was in the class of pulmonary 

diseases.— Lancet. 

A YOUNG PHYSICIAN, he 
addressed to 140 Peat Duaton, will mest with prompt attention. M 
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TO MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
SPRING COURSE OF LECTURES AT THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 


NEW YORK. 
Association has been formed, for the of offering to the students of medicine in N 
course of instruction, which it's @ portion of thatr tho 


the of the Auscuiltation and J. A. Swett, 

Oa the Eye, b &. Witxss, M-D., Bargeon of the New York Eye Infrmery.— 


of the Uterus and its Annexes, C. BR. Giuman, M.D., Lecturer on Obstetrics 
the of Women end Obibaren tn the ins and 


ures will commence un the first Monday in A and continue about three months. Two 
As this course is undertaken with single aim of doing something for the cause of sound 


for all the Lectures, $10. 
New York, Feb. 10th, 1041. ¢ 
MEDICAL TUITION FOR 1840—41. 


air 
Admiasion to and surgical practice at the Massachusetts General H the 
for Diseases of the Lungs, and to the practice of one of the Dispensary Gasman t cosedeeds choad: 
tunities for operative surgery and midwifery. 
Courses of instruction as follows : 
and Practice of Medicine and Chemistry, by - Dr. Perey. 
Midwitery Materia Medica and Demonstretions } - Da. Bownitcs. 


Morbid Anatomy at the Hospitals, b 
Anatomy, Surgery and Medical Sm by - - - Da. Wirey. 


to ih. G. or 
DR. PERRY, 412 Washington 2 


Washi DR. STEDMAN, Chelsea Marine 
DR. BOWDITCH, 8 Otis Place,” DR. WILEY, 467 Washington 


FLETCHER’S TRUSS. 
recommendation of this truss has lately been received by the proprietor. 
The subscriber having made frequent trials of the truss invented by Dr 
vain 


can be retired and 
table attention free of extra expense. 
liberal discount will be made to wholesale purchasers. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
No. 16 Howard st. near Court st., Boston. 


BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is every Wednesday, by 
D. CLAPP, JR., at 184 Washi St., corner of Franklin St., to whom all communications must be 


ugton 
post paid. It is also published in Monthi with a printed cover. There are two 
volumes each year. J.V.C. MIT: » M.D., Editor price 3,00 a year in advance, after 


ths, 00 if ithin th . Two copies the for ,ia 
ence. Postage the same as for a newspaper. 


i 


Lectures will be delivered at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in Crosby street, on the fol- | 
| owing subjects :— 
| On Operative Burgery, by W. Famke, M.D., Professor of , College of Physicians and 
| On the Anatomy of the Nervous System, by Jamze Quacngnnoss, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
On Surgical Anatomy, by R. Warts, In., M.D., Professor of Anatomy, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 
ane variety of diseases w are met with in her 
Hospitals, Alme- and Dispensaries, offers to the student of practical medicine and surgery, the 
Association have determined to put the fee for the Course at a price nearly nominal—hoping thereby 
| to the instruction within the reach of ali who are anxious for improvement. 
Tas subscribers will commence their course of instruction for the ensuing medical year, on Novem- 
ber ist, 1840 (the period at which the Lectures at the Medical College of Harvard University begin). 
Minute examinatious will be held on all the branches of medicine ane any See lectures, 
in order that students intending to offer themselves for examination at the College in the spring, may 
os Students may be assured that they will have constant and abundant opportunities for 
the cultivation of practical anatomy at all seasons of the year. After the lectures, the arrangements 
will be as follows until the —S November. 
Free access at all hours to the United States-Marine Hospital at Chelsea will be granted ye | 
morning visit will be made by Pr. Drs. Perry, Bowditch and Wiley 
visit in the afternoon, for the purpose, chiefly, of ng the physical of diseases of the 
at Chelsea, free of 
ee It is moreover in his opinion as | 
well calculated as any other to produce radical cure of Hernia. Gso. Haywarp. : 
Boston, Jun. 7th, 1841. Jan. 13.— ; 
The subscriber gives notice that being acquainted with the anatomy of he will attend 
t with the or) xo the ing of the 7 


